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Oneida Community 
“About Oneida Community,’’ 
A Free Illustrated Story, will probably give you 
your FIRST INTELLIGENT GLIMMERING 
of what that Society WAS and IS. It. contains 
ideas that will cause you to stop and ponder, and 
tells of the many curious and interesting goods 
made by the Community since 1848. Write for 
booklet P. 

A sample of the Triple Plated Silverware made by 


the Community (a rich and useful Baby Spoon) 
mailed for 50 cents. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
KENWOOD, MADISON COUNTY, N. Y. 


























OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published by 
George I. Daniels .General Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK CENTRAL t& HUDSON RIVER R.R. 









Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample copy or fifty cents for one year to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

















PERFE: IEALTI 
You better not bother about preparing for death; prepare { 
for life! We are apt to get what we prepare for. Through 

_ simple diet, work, play, and right exercise, you can live— 
live from seven in the morning until ten at night, and 
sleep without 
waking for eight 
hours. That 
means health. 
@ THE ROY- é 
CROFT PHY- 
SICAL DI- 
RECTOR has 
a simple mail 
course of sug- 
gestions espec- 
ially designed 
for those who 
have lost their 
grip in a mental 
or physical way, 
that will, by Na- 
ture’s help, with- 
out drugs, bring 
them back to 
PERFECT 
PERFECT HEALTH HEALTH. 





For terms and particulars, suppose you write to PRO- 
. FESSOR STACY BETZLER, Physical Director of 
The ‘Roycrofters, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK. 
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American Golf 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 


THE UNITED STATES GOLF ASSO'N 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
WESTERN 
SOUTHERN 
CENTRAL NEw YorRK 


LEAGUE 





A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR GOLFERS 
WITH SPECIAL DEPABTMENTS OW 


AUTOMOBILING — POLO — TENNIS 
BEAUTIFULLY & LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 





For Nineteen Hundred and Three 


= ee pe the progressive poli —— 
The Golfer J; g the past nine years served we 
Magazine in the uel of American publications dev te the | 
interests of the American Sportsman. 
news of the ietens 


will present the latest 
The Golfer Nunty clubs of the United States and Canade, 
and the most complete, month to month retrospect of Golf hap- 
penings published, 


will coatinue the en ntricining OS ont Au 
The Golfer ronite Storlettes which have feature 
of the publication, and the latest and best expert advice and criti- 
cisms for the benefit of adherents of the game. 





Subscription price, $3.00 per annum in the United States, 
Canada & Mexico. Foreign, $4.00. Twenty-five cents per copy 


Che Golfer, 150 Fifth Hve., New York 
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Contemplations 


CONCERNING BIRTH AND DEATH 
AND ALL: THAT LIES BETWEEN 


Selected from writings of Elbert 


Hubbard by Heloise Hawthorne © 


SVSOSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSS 


HIS book is made up of forty essays, 
& about five hundred “ orphic sayings.” 
Printed after the style of the early Vene- 
tians in two sizes of a strong and readable type, 
and two colors. Asa fine piece of book-making 
it ranks high: the typographical difficulties in 
way of producing such a work have seldom 
been overcome in recent times. As for the text 
it is a bible to some, and to others it is n’t. One 


hundred twenty pages, on English Boxmoor. 


In boards, stamped in gold, $ 5.00 


Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, hand 
illumined, specially bound, 
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THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 

















Do you believe in a Personal Sullivan? 








ATTORNEYS AS I 
HAVE FOUND THEM 


OR HOW TO MAKE TWO LAWYERS GROW 
WHERE THERE WAS ONLY ONE BEFORE! 
BY PIERTRO MASCAGNI 


The book of the year—no gentleman’s library should 
be without it. Advance orders now being booked 





HUBERT ROCKS & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 














3OOD PHILISTINES 


\ on passing through Buffale should stop at 
McLeod’s European Hotel and Restaurant, 
opposite the Central Station. Hand-baggage 
checked without charge, ladies’ parlor, 
4% writing materials, lavatories, and all that, 
ou are welcome, I thank you! ‘ 
Duncan McLeod is one of the Elect+ 
peund him on the back a couple times for 

me.—John.] 


ERHAPS you would like to see the 1902 


Roycroft Catalog. 


It contains a reprint of that January Cosmo- 
politan article, telling about the Shop and 
Things; also some pictures of the workers, 
buildings, bindings, etc. A postal will fetch it. 
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WE MAKE ONLY OLD FASHIONED 
Honest-Pure 


HABANA SEGARS 
Henry Irving and 
Baron De Kalb 


10 cents and up. Ask your dealer 


JOHN W. MERRIAM & Co. New York 






































200-EGG INCUBATOR $12.% 
This perfect Wood- 


en Hen at $12. is a 
startli: 


Dg ” 
It will do the work of the 
most costly hatcher, and 
arene Keeps in order. 
Hatches every fertile egg. 
C with fourteen 


colored views sent free. 
GRO. H. STAHL, Quiney, Ill, 











| N G If you want to 

S know how to do your 

advertising at less cost, if you 

wish to become an ad-writer or ma’ r 

at $20 to $100, if you wish to gain knowledge that 

will positively increase your salary or income, if you wish 

your son or your daughter to learn a dignified and quickly-profit- 

able profession, send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and 

read in it the terms on which I give 4 positive guarantee of 
increased earnii 


mgs. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 119 Nassau St., New York. 





Doctrine is the Skin 
of truth with a more or less misleading stuffing. Misleading 
when illogical or manufactured. Insurance is clean cut, scien- 
tific adjustment to give the average to all. Also Annuities and 
other logical and mathematically correct equations of mon 
and life. NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Montpelier, Vt. Half a hundred years old, doing business in 
thirty-five states, invites correspondence. ‘ 


' MANDOLINS, GDITA 
WASHBURN Np Bindos 


Are unequalled for Tone, Durability and Workmanship. 
We will gladly send you a beautiful art Souvenir catalogue 
and ‘‘ Facts about the Mandolin’’ and ‘‘ How to play the 
Mandolin,’’ if you will send us your address. 


LYON & HEALY, 100 Adams St.,Chicago, Ills. 
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SHREDDED 
Weal 
BISCUIT 


No attempt to improve on 
the work of naturé in making 
Shredded Wheat. The proper- 
ties naturally organized are 
scientifically cooked. Thatis all. 


Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question ”’ (Cook Book, illustrated 
in colors) FREE. Address 


Ghe NATURAL FOOD CO., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
















Being the conventional leads of 
the modern scientific game as 
practiced by all of its masters 
with hints tc beginners. A 
beautiful booklet of thirty-two 
pages, printed in two colors, 
black and red, on enameled 
paper with the card arrange- 
ments appearing in their nat- 
ural colors. The cover is in 
three colors with a very attract- 
ive design on the title page. 
This isa work of interest to all 
whist players and will be sent 
to.any address upon receipt of 
six cents In postage. 


c. L. STONE 


PAGGENGER AGENT 












Gent 


' Louisville & Nashville R. R.) 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Does $7.50 Interest You? 


I would n’t read this for fear it might and you feel 
so comfortable now! 

IF THROUGH LACK OF INTEREST you 
loiter over this page, just in passing note it down 
that this happens to be the sum we are dispensing 
in Art studies in color and vocal and instrumental 
music with ‘ 


, rik 


with taste not run riot with sensationalism. 
Every number carries with it either an Art study in color or a 
sheet of vocal or instrumental music separate from the maga- 
zine. 
Our regular contributorsare as near the top of the ladder as 
anyb ever gets—the others climbing there. 
YOu ANT TRAVEL—you have n’t the money or time, 
but you CAN read about it. 
YOU CAN’T PAINT—maybe—but you CAN read how it 
is done and look at the pictures. 
YOU CAN’T SING OR PEAY—maybe—but you CAN 
read about the marvels of MUSIC and give the sheets of it to 
o friends. 

ou certainly CAN read stories—CAN try physical culture— 
CAN give hints to friends how to become good elocution- 
ists or orators, after we have given them to you—CAN advise 
young men how to rise, after you have fgund out yourself in 
the magazine; CAN tell girls and mothers in the home that 
there is a page for them, after you read it yourself and believe 
it. You surely CANNOT afford to keep a dollar when it will 
buy all this for a year—send it on—you will get its worth. 


PUBLISHER, 22 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 

















Tf I had but two 
loavesof bread, 
I would sell 


one of 
| 
them and buy 








white hyacinths 
to feed my soul. . 

















Very Special 
FFSSSFSFFFSFFSTFSFFTFTTFTTFTFTFFTFFFSFIFS 
ot. Ga| E have a few sets of Little 
A Journeys to the Homes of 
Eminent Musicians that 
would do well for say a birthday 
present. The books are especially 
illumined, bound in three-quarters 
Levant, hand tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price for the set of 


two volumes is Fifteen Dollars «e 
PEEPS SPESSEP ECE ERE PERE POH OEE PER OHS 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
@ Organized as a school of expression 
through voice and action. Voice Culture, 
Physical Culture, Dramatic Art, Literature 


Catalog sent free to all those who are interested and 
who will kindly address MISS ANNA MORGAN 
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picturesque New Mexico and Arizong., This book and & 
pamphlet about Grand Canyon of Ari mailed for 10 ets. 
Address Gen. Pass. A. T. & 6. F, R’y, Chieage- 
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OTHING more ex- 

poses us to madness 
than this separating and 
distinguishing ourselves 
from others; and nothing 
more contributes to our 
common sense than liv- 
ing in the universal way 
with multitudes of men. 
G 0 E T 88 
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— D° you like things that 

are simple, honest, gen- 
uine and exactly what they 
purport to be and made to 
last a century? If so, why 
not furnish your office or li- 
brary *ROYCROFTIE”? 
We have been making fur- 
niture for several years, but 
it has all been taken by Roy- 
croft visitors as fast as pro- 
duced without advertising. 
@ But two words token the 
thought you get upon seeing 
a piece of Roycroft Furni- 
ture: they are Simplicity and 
us Beauty. Wise people seek to 
simplify their lives—we want 
fewer things & better things. 


All our furniture is hand-made from solid 
quartered oak and finished in the natural 
color. @ If you are interested, send for our 
catalog. A postal card will fetch it. Address . 
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e Reoycrofters 
A T AURORA NEW YORK 
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Elbert Hubbard says: | 


“COTTOLENE is not a product of 
ig: once we were prejudiced because 
it was n’t; now we praise the f gacsam 
who make it because it is n’t. Animal 
products are apt to be 
unwholesome —some- 
times they are abso- 
— oisonous—but 
OT OLENE is al- 
ee sweet, wholesome 
and nutritious. For all 
the purposes that most : 
folks used to use pig’s 
lard, the Roycrofters & 
other sensible folks use COTTOLENE. 
COTTOLENE contains all the desir- , 
able qualities of lard, with all the objec- 
tionable features eliminated.”’ 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
The N. K. Fairbank Com mpany 


CuICcAGO New Yorx San FRANCISCO 
Battimore ST. Louis PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


ALSO MAKERS OF GOLD DUST 











MAIN LIBRARY 








The Philistine 


Vol. 16 FEBRUARY, 1903 No. 3 


Heart to Meart Talks with Pbi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 


The love you give away is the only love 
you can keep and carry in your heart. 











N one of his short stories Anthony 
Trollope tells of a Sea Captain 
who fell in love with a Worthy 
Dame of discreet years and some 











property. All went well until the 





day before the wedding was to take place, when 
the Worthy Dame called in witnesses and stip- 
ulated as to which side of the bed she was to 
sleep on, arranged for a division of the bed- 
clothes, and said she had heard as how sailor 
men liked to sleep in a breeze, and therefore she 
wanted it understood that she was to have sole 
say as to opening and shutting of all the win- 
dows. She also told of a few things she would 
do, and gave a list of things she would n’t do— 
there now! 

Jack rolled his cud perplexed, then he scratched 
his head, and finally found voice to say that if 
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THE PHI- he was to be captain of the matrimonial expe- 


LISTINE dition, the craft in tow should n’t have too much 





to say about the course. And as for sleeping on 
the right side or the left, she could have both 
sides, and sleep in the middle of the bed for all 
of him —he was going to put for open sea, and 
leave all gay-painted galleys to work their 
course alone. 

And straightway he hove anchor and disap- 
peared, never to be seen in that harbor again. 





In the action for divorce in Newcomb vs. New- 
comb, recently tried in New York City, the 
cross-examination of plaintiff brought out the 
following: 

‘‘Mr. Newcomb, when did the first lack of har- 
mony between yourself and wife manifest it- 
self?” 

‘* At the altar.” 

‘*Indeed! how was that?” 

“The bride, in the presence of the guests, re- 
quested the clergyman to omit the word ‘obey’.”’ 
@_ Now there was nothing peculiar about that 
request of the soon-to-be Mrs. Newcomb. In 
fact, a clergyman, a good friend of mine, tells 
me that at least one bride out of five, where he 
officiates, makes the same demand. 

And strange enough, that is the exact proportion 
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of divorces to marriages in Indiana and Illinois! 


THE PHI- 


@ The wife of Abraham Lincoln stipulated with LISTINE 


her lord that the word ‘“‘obey” be omitted, and 
she reminded him of the fact every little while 
for the rest of his natural life. 


’ The woman who stipulates is lost—she is pre- 


paring for trouble and has not a wise man whom 
we all know, recently said, we get anything for 
which we prepare? 

“The lie is the first blow;’’ and the woman 
who gives notice that she is not going to obey, 
illy masking the matter in merry smiles, is 
striking the first note of discord. She is serving 
notice that her own sweet caprice is to have 
precedence over the wishes of her husband—she 
has already begun to hedge, and the war is on. 
@_At the time of marriage the idea of his wife 
obeying him is the farthest from the mind ofthe 
average man, and a lawyer-like request to strike 
out a certain word, of which he had never 
thought, savors so much of a cold matter of 
the head, that for the instant all the tenderness 
in his heart is chilled. ‘“‘She is not going to 
obey me!” he inwardly gasps, and something 
clutches at his heart. 

Now, very, very seldom does a man want his 
wife to slavishly obey him, but in the heart of 
even the most stupid of men, is a singular re- 
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pugnance against having his wishes disregard- 
ed by his family. 

Men idealize women more than women idealize 
men. That is to say, men do not understand 
women nearly so well as women understand 
men; but often a woman’s cleverness and” 
shrewdness and secrecy are her undoing—no 
good substitute has yet been found for simplic- 
ity and truth. In love affairs, centuries of serf- 
dom have bred in the minds of women a sharp- 
ness and a smartness in love affairs that very 
few men possess. 

If a woman is big enough she will keep this 
shrewdness entirely out of sight, and then she 
may lead her liege and he will never be aware 
of it## 

But if she is yeta little bigger she will not be 
a party to an alliance where there is not abso- 
lute trust, reverence and perfect faith. In which 
case, can you imagine her prompting the cler- 
gyman as to what he shall say or what omit? 
To accept the rites of the church, and then 
stickle at this or that implies that somebody is 
in doubt, and is getting ready for an emergency. 
@ The woman who thinks a clergyman “ marries 
’em,” is possessed of the mind of a microbe. 
She believes that if the preacher uses the word 
“obey,” she will have to do it, and if he does n’t 
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use the word, she need n’t. She is so soulless 
that she does not know that the spirit which 
actuates the couple, and not the words of the 
priest or justice of the peace, controls the desti- 
ny of this man and woman. 

In one of his ‘‘ Spectator Essays” Addison says, 
apropos of the English ante-nuptial custom of 
a bride stipulating as to the amount of “pin 
money” she shall receive after the priest has 
said the Magic Words :— 


I am not ignorant that our British ladies allege 
they comprehend under this general term sev- 
eral other conveniences of life; I could there- 
fore wish, for the honour of my country-women, 
that they had rather called it needle money, 
which might have implied something of good 
housewifery, and not have given the malicious 
world occasion to think that dress and trifles 
have always the uppermost place in a woman’s 
thoughts. 

I know several of my fair reasoners urge, in de- 
fence of this practice, that it is but necessary 
provision they make for themselves in case 
their husband proves a .churl or a miser; so 
that they consider this allowance as a kind of 
alimony which they may lay their claim to 
without actually separating from their hus- 
bands. But with submission, I think a woman 
who will give up herself to a man in marriage, 
where there is the least room for such an appre- 
hension, and trust her person to one whom she 
will not rely on for the common necessaries of 
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life, may very properly be accused (in the 
phrase of a homely proverb) of being “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 

It is observed of over-cautious generals, that 
they never engage in a battle without securing a 
retreat in case the event should not answer 
their expectations; on the other hand, your 
greatest conquerors have burnt their ships, and 
broken down the bridges behind them, as being 
determined either to succeed or die in the en- 
gagement. In the same manner I should sus- 
pect a woman who takes such precautions for 
her retreat, and contrives methods how she may 
live happily without the affection of one to 
whom she joins herself for life. Separate purses 
between man and wife are, in my opinion, as 
unnatural as separate beds. A marriage cannot 
be happy where the pleasures, inclinations, and 
interests of both parties are not the same. There 
is no greater incitement to love in the mind of 
man than the sense of a person’s depending 
upon him for her ease and happiness; as a 
woman uses all her endeavours to please the 
person whom she looks upon, as her honour, 
her comfort, and her support. 

No woman is worthy to be a wife who on her 
marriage day is not absolutely lost in an at- 
mosphere of love and perfect trust; and the 
supreme sacredness of the relation is the only 
thing which, at the time, should possess her 
soul. Is she a bawd that she should bargain? 
@ Women should not “obey” men, any more 
than men should obey women. There are six 


7° 
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requisites in every happy marriage: the first is 
Faith, and the remaining five are Confidence. 
@ Nothing so compliments a man as for a wo- 
man to believe in him— nothing so pleases a wo- 
man as for a man to repose confidence in her. 
@.And at the last the desire of the man and 
woman who are mentally and spiritually mated 
is to obey each other. 
Obey? God help me! Yes, if I loved a woman, 
my whole heart’s desire would be to obey her 
slightest wish. And how could I love her unless 
I had perfect confidence that she would only 
aspire to what was beautiful, true and right? 
And to enable her to realize this ideal, her wish 
would be to me a sacred command; and her 
attitude of mind toward me, I know, would be 
the same. 
And the only rivalry between us would be as 
to who could love most, and the desire to obey 
would be the one controlling impulse of our lives. 
@ We gain freedom by giving it, and he who 
bestows faith receives it.back with interest. To 
bargain and stipulate in love is to lose. 
Perfect faith implies perfect love; and perfect 
love casteth out fear. It is the fear of imposition, 
and a lurking intent to rule, that causes the 
woman to haggle over a word— it is anabsence 
of love, a limitation, an incapacity. 
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The price of a perfect love is an absolute sur- 
render # # 
Keep back part of the price and yours will be 
the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. 
To win all we must give all. 
ARR 

There be folks who do not know what 
else to do with a lumber pile but to 
make kindling out of it, and there be 
others who can make out of it useful 
and beautiful things. Likewise there 
be folks who dissipate and others who 
do better. 

AAR 
HE Hon. Thomas Brackett Reed 


was “Tom” to three-fourths of 





the people who knew him. The 
first time I met Mr. Reed I called 
him ‘*Tom,”’ and it never occurred 














to me until the next day how presumptuous my 
action was. Perhaps the reason I addressed him 
as ‘‘Tom” was because he called me “John.” 
‘‘Say John,” said Tom as he approached me at 
the Transportation Club. ‘“‘I see you have been 
making a few pleasant remarks about a man by 
the name of Gould; now if you do not mind I 
want to give you a list of about half a dozen 
friends of mine, and if you will write about 
them in your own familiar vein, I will be very 
grateful!” 
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“Don’t you give Colonel Littlejourneys the 
list, Tom,” interposed Edward Lauterbach, 
‘‘for he ’ll surely head it with your name.” 
“In which case I withdraw the commission,” 
solemnly answered the ex-Speaker. 
When halfa nation calls a man by a nickname, 
it is a title of greatness far beyond what kings 
can bestow. 
Tom Reed was one of the big men of the world, 
too big, far, to ever be president of the United 
States. “I ’d rather be right than president,” 
once shouted a disgruntled member at the 
Speaker, who was supposed to have presidential 
aspirations. “The gentleman will never be 
either,” answered the Speaker, and the gavel 
hit the desk with a bang. Tom Reed was usual- 
ly right, but he could never be president—he 
was too well known. There has been but one 
great man in the White House, and he was 
elected only because he was unknown to the 
nation at large. Only second-rate men secure 
a first prize at anything, excepting on a fluke. 
A man who is great enough to be himself, 
evolves enemies who hang upon his coat-tails 
and eternally cry ‘‘whoa!’’ Theirs is a death- 
clutch, and not until he is dead and they are 
dead does the yelping of the pack cease. 
The enemies of Tom Reed were of two classes: 
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those who could not understand the man, and 
those whose tricky games were blocked by his 
unswerving personality. Neither class could 
ever forgive him. The stupid could never par- 
don him for not being as stupid as they, and the 
rogues, intent on roguery, called him a rogue 
until they really believed he was one. 

Tom Reed was an absolutely honest man. 

My belief is that much of his brusqueness and 
sweeping sword play, was merely nature’s plan 
of protecting the inmost recesses of a very great 
and tender soul. 

In this man there was nothing cheap nor tawdry 
—he was a man. In his conversation he neither 
discussed the weather, nor his ills, nor the scan- 
dal of the town. He was big enough to hold his 
peace when he had nothing to say. In his 
speeches he was forceful, direct, convincing, 
and kept expectancy on tip-toe by a subtle play 
of wit, and a use of similes and epigrams that 
were the delight of every man who loves our 
English tongue. His writings have a distinct 
style that marks the man who does not write to 
fill space, but who has a message for the world. 
@ In his spirit mingled the qualities of Charles 
Lamb and Tom Hood; his wit was as keen as 
that of Sidney Smith; his insight was that of 
Burke and the younger Pitt; and in his own 
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life he disproved his oft quoted epigram, ‘A THE PHI- 
statesman is a politician who is dead.’”’ And if LISTINE 
he was right when he said, ‘‘An honest politi- 
cian is one who stays bought,” then he was not 
one, for he could never either be bought, bribed, 
nor intimidated. 
AAR 
Be sincere but don’t be seriocus—at the 
last nothing matters much. Mortals 
give things an importance quite be- 
yond their gravity. We shall slide out 
of this life into another, and the day of 
our death like the day of our birth will 
be shrouded in forgetfulness. And if 
*, we do remember any of our trials and 
troubles it will only be to smile that 
they should ever have caused us a 


pang. 
AAR 
ie Yee GN E of the most eloquent addresses 
ANKENY 





ever given by Colonel Robert 
Ingersoll was entitled ‘Crimes 
against Criminals.” This speech 
was delivered in 1890, at Albany, 
before the New York State Bar Association. 
The voice that repeated those ringing words is 
forever stilled, but if you will read the printed 
speech today you will feel the generous heart- 
throb of a great and sympathetic man, and 
through your nerves will pulse and vibrate the 
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same emotions that stirred the soul of the 
speaker as he gave his message. 

To feel as the artist felt—that is the true test 
of art. Says Colonel Ingersoll : 


All nations seem to have had supreme confi- 
dence in the deterrent power of threatened and 
inflicted pain. They have regarded punishment 
as the shortest road to reformation. Imprison- 
ment, torture, death, constituted a trinity under 
whose protection society might feel secure. 

In addition to these, nations have relied on con- 
fiscation and degradation, on maimings, whip- 
pings, brandings, and exposures to public ridi- 
cule and contempt. Connected with the court of 
justice was the chamber of torture. The inge- 
nuity of man was exhausted in the construction 
of instruments that would surely reach the most 
sensitive nerve. All this was done in the inter- 
est of civilization—for the protection of virtue, 
and the well-being of society. Curiously enough, 
the fact is, that, no matter how severe the pun- 
ishments were, the crimes increased. 
Degradation has been thoroughly tried, with its 
maimings and brandings, and the result has 
been that those who inflicted the punishments 
became as degraded as their victims. 

Only a few years ago there were more than two 
hundred offenses in Great Britain punishable 
by death. The gallows tree bore fruit through 
all the year, and the hangman was the busiest 
official in the kingdom— but the criminals in- 
creased # # 

Crimes were committed to punish crime, and 
crimes were committed to prevent crimes. The 
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world has been filled with prisons and dungeons, 
with chains and whips, with crosses and gib- 
bets, with thumbscrews and racks, with hang- 
men and headsmen—and yet these frightful 
means and instrumentalities and crimes have 
accomplished little for the preservation of prop- 
erty or life. It is safe to say that governments 
have committed far more crimes than they have 
prevented # # 





There is no reformation in degradation. To 
mutilate a criminal is to say to all the world 
that he is a criminal, and to render his reforma- 
tion substantially impossible. Whoever is de- 
graded by society becomes its enemy. The seeds 
of malice are sown in his heart, and to the day 
of his death he will hate the hand that sowed 
the seeds. 

There is another side to this question: A pun- 
ishment that degrades the punished will de- 
grade the man who inflicts the punishment, and 
will degrade the government that procures the 
infliction. The whipping post pollutes, not only 
the whipped, but the whipper, and not only the 
whipper, but the community at large. Where- 
ever its shadow falls it degrades. 

If, then, there is no reforming power in degrada- 
tion—no deterrent power—for the reason that 
the degradation of the criminal degrades the 
community, and in this way produces more 
criminals, then the next question is, whether 
there is any reforming power in torture? The 
trouble with this is that it hardens and degrades 
to the last degree the ministers of the law. Those 
who are not affected by the agonies of the bad, 
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will in a little time care nothing for the suffer- 
ings of the good. There seems to be a little of 
the wild beast in man—a something that is 
fascinated by suffering, and that delights in 
inflicting pain. When a government tortures, it 
is in the same state of mind that the criminal 
was when he committed his crime. It requires 
as much malice in those who execute the law, 
to torture a criminal, as it did in the criminal 
to torture and kill his victim. The one was a 
crime by a person, and the other by a nation. 
@, The other day I asked these questions: ‘‘ Has 
there been as much heroism displayed for the 
right as for the wrong? Has virtue had as many 
martyrs as vice?”’ 

For hundreds of years the world has endeavored 
to destroy the good by force. The expression of 
honest thought was regarded as the greatest of 
crimes. Dungeons were filled by the noblest 
and the best, and the blood of the bravest was 
shed by the sword or consumed by flame. It 
was impossible to destroy the longing in the 
heart of man for liberty and truth. Is it not pos- 
sible that brute force and cruelty and revenge, 
imprisonment, torture and death, are as impo- 
tent to do away with vice as to destroy virtue? 





Have not we advanced far enough intellectually 
to deny the existence of chance? Are we not 
satistied now that back of every act and thought 
and dream and fancy is an efficient cause? Is 
anything, or can anything, be produced that is 
not necessarily produced? Can the fatherless 
and the motherless exist? Is there not a con- 
nection between all events, and is not every act 
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related to all other acts? Is it not possible, is it THE PHI- 
not probable, is it not true, that the actions of LISTINE 
all men are determined by countless causes 
over which they have no positive control ? 

In our country there has been for many years a 
growing feeling that convicts should neither 
be degraded nor tortured. It was provided in 
the constitution of the United States that ‘cruel 
and unusual punishments should not be inflict- 
ed.’’ Benjamin Franklin took great interest in 
the treatment of prisoners, being a thorough 
believer in the reforming influence of justice, 
having no confidence whatever in punishment 
for punishment’s sake. 

To me it has always been a mystery how the 
average man, knowing something of the weak- 
ness of human nature, something of the temp- 
tations to which he himself has been exposed 
—rzemembering the evil of his life, the things he 
would have done had there been opportunity, 
had he absolutely known that discovery would 
be impossible—should have feelings of hatred 
toward the imprisoned. 

Is it possible that the average man assaults the 
criminal in a spirit of self-defense? Does he 
wish to convince his neighbors that the evil 
thought and impulse were never in his mind? 
Are his words a shield he uses to protect him- 
self from suspicion? For my part, I sympathize 
sincerely with all failures, with the victims of 
society, with those who have fallen, with the 
imprisoned, with the hopeless, with those who 
have been stained by verdicts of guilty, and 
with those who, in the moment of passion, have 
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THE PHI- destroyed, as with a blow, the future of their 
LISTINE lives # # 





If we are to change the conduct of men, we 
must change their conditions. Extreme poverty 
and crime go hand in hand. Destitution multi- 
plies temptations and destroys the finer feelings. 
The bodies and souls of men are apt to be clad 
in light garments. If the body is covered with 
tags, the soul is generally in the same condi- 
tion. Self-respect is gone—the man looks down 
—he has neither hope nor courage. He becomes 
sinister—he envies the prosperous—hates the 
fortunate, and despises himself. 

As long as children are raised in the tenement 
and gutter, the prisons will be full. The gulf be- 
tween the rich and poor will grow wider. One 
will depend on cunning, the other on force. It is 
a great question whether those who live in lux- 
ury can afford to let others exist in want. The 
value of property depends, not on the prosperity 
of the few, but on the prosperity of a very large 
majority. Life and property must be secure, or 
that subtle thing called ‘‘ value” takes its leave. 
The property of the many is a perpetual menace. 
If we expect a prosperous and peaceful country, 
the citizens must have homes. The more homes, 
the more patriots, the more virtue, and the more 
security for all that gives worth to life. 

I would exempt homes ofa certain value not 
only from levy and sale, but from every kind of 
taxation, state and national—so that these peo- 
ple would feel that they were in partnership 
with nature— that some of the land was abso- 
lutely theirs, and that no one could drive them 
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from their homes—so that mothers could feel 
secure. If the home increased in value, and ex- 
ceeded the limit, then taxes could be paid on 
the excess; and if the home was sold, I would 
have the money realized exempt for a certain 
time in order that the family should have the 
privilege of buying another home. 

The home, after all, is the unit of civilization, 
of good government; and to secure homes for a 
great majority of our citizens, would be to lay 
the foundation of our government deeper and 
broader and stronger than that of any nation 
that has existed among men. 





No one places a higher value upon the free 
school than I do; and no one takes greater pride 
in the prosperity of our colleges and universi- 
ties. But at the same time, much that is called 
education simply unfits men successfully to 
fight the battle of life. Thousands are today 
studying things that will be of exceeding little 
importance to them or to others. Much valuable 
time is wasted in studying languages that long 
ago were dead, and histories in which there is 
no truth # # 

There was an idea in the olden time —and it is 
not yet dead— that whoever was educated ought 
not to work; that he should use his head and 
not his hands. Graduates were ashamed to be 
found engaged in manual labor—in plowing 
fields, in sowing, or in gathering grain. To manly 
independence they preferred the garret and the 
precarious existence of an unappreciated poet 
or artist, borrowing money from their friends, 
and their ideas from the dead. The cultured re- 
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LISTINE Willing to stain their souls to keep their hands 





white # # 

The object of all education should be to increase 
the usefulness of man—usefulness to himself 
and to others. Every human being should be 
taught that his first duty is to take care of him- 
self, and that to be self-respecting he must be 
self-supporting. To live on the labor of others, 
either by force which enslaves, or by cunning 
which robs, or by borrowing or begging, is 
wholly dishonorable. Every man should be 
taught some useful art. His hands should be 
educated as well as his head. He should be 
taught to deal with things as they are—with 
life as it is. This would give a feeling of inde- 
pendence, which is the firmest foundation of 
honor, of character. Every man knowing that he 
is useful thinks well of himself. 

In all schools children should be taught to 
work in wood and iron, to understand the con- 
struction and use of machinery, to become ac- 
quainted with the great forces that man is using 
to do his work. 

In this way boys and girls would learn their 
aptitudes—would ascertain what they were 
fitted for— what they could do. It would not be 
a guess, or an experiment, but a demonstra- 
tion. Education should increase a boy’s chances 
for getting a living. The real good of it is to get 
food and roof and raiment, opportunity to de- 
velop the mind and the body and live a full and 
ample life. 

The more real education, the less crime—and 
the more homes, the fewer prisons. 
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The fear of punishment may deter some, the 
fear of exposure others; but there is no real re- 
forming power in fear or punishment. Men can- 
not be tortured into greatness, into goodness. 
All this, as I said before, has been thoroly tried. 
The idea that punishment was the only relief, 
found its limit, in the old doctrine of eternal 
pain: but the believers in that dogma stated 
distinctly that the victims never would be, and 
never could be, reformed. 

I am satisfied that the discipline of the average 
prison hardens and degrades. It is for the most 
part a perpetual exhibition of arbitrary power. 
There is really no appeal. The cries of the con- 
vict are not heard beyond the walls. The pro- 
tests die in cells, and the poor prisoner feels 
that the last tie between him and his fellow- 
men has been broken. He is kept in ignorance 
of the outer world. The prison is a cemetery, 
and his cell is a grave. 

In many of the penitentiaries there are instru- 
ments of torture, and now and then a convict is 
murdered. Inspections and investigations go 
for naught because the testimony of a convict 
goes for naught. He is generally prevented by 
fear from telling his wrongs; but if he speaks, 
he is not believed —he is regarded as less than a 
human being, and so the imprisoned remain 
without remedy. When the visitors are gone, 
the convict who has spoken is prevented from 
speaking again. 

Every manly feeling, every effort toward real 
reformation is trampled under foot, so that 
when the convict’s time is out there is little left 
on which to build. He has been humiliated to 
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THE PHi- the iast degree, and his spirit has so long been 


LISTINE bent by authority and fear that even the desire 





to stand erect has almost faded from his mind. 
The keepers feel that they are safe, because no 
matter what they do, the convict when released 
will not tell the story of his wrongs, for if he 
conceals his shame, he must also hide their 
guilt #4 

Every penitentiary should be a real reformatory. 
That should be the principal object for the 
establishment of the prison. The men in charge 
should be of the kindest and noblest. They 
should be filled with divine enthusiasm for hu- 
manity, and every means should be taken to 
convince the prisoner that his good is sought— 
that nothing is done for revenge—nothing for 
a display of power, and nothing for the 
gtatification of malice. He should feel that 
the warden is his unselfish friend. When a con- 
vict is charged with a violation of the rules— 
with insubordination, or with any offense, there 
should be an investigation in due and proper 
form, giving the convict an opportunity to be 
heard. He should not be for one moment the 
victim of irresponsible power. He would then 
feel that he had some rights, and that some 
little of the human remained in him still. They 
should be taught things of value— instructed 
by competent men. Pains should be taken, not 
to punish, not to degrade, but to benefit and 
ennoble # # 

We know, if we know anything, that men in 
the penitentiaries are not altogether bad, and 
that many out are not altogether good; and we 
feel that in the brain and heart of all, there are 
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the seeds of good and bad. We know, too, that THE PHI- 
the best are liable to fall, and it may be that . IS TINE 
the worst, under certain conditions, may be 
capable of grand and heroic deeds. Of one 
thing we may be assured—and that is, that 
criminals will never be reformed by being 
robbed, humiliated and degraded. 

All the penalties, all the punishments, are in- 
flicted under a belief that man can do right un- 
der all circumstances—that his conduct is ab- 
solutely under his control, and that his will is a 
pilot that can, in spite of winds and tides, reach 
any port desired. All this is, in my judgment, a 
mistake. It is a denial of the integrity of nature. 
It is based upon the supernatural and miracu- 
lous, and as long as this mistake remains the 
corner-stone of criminal jurisprudence, refor- 
mation will be impossible. 

We must take into consideration the nature of 
man—the facts of mind—the power of temp- 
tation—the limitations of the intellect—the 
force of habit—the result of heredity—the 
power of passion—the domination of want— 
the diseases of the brain—the tyranny of appe- 
tite—the cruelty of conditions—the results of 
association—the effects of poverty and wealth, 
of helplessness and power. 

Until these subtle things are understood — until 
we know that man, in spite of all, can certainly 
pursue the highway of the right, society should 
not impoverish and degrade, should not chain 
and kill those who, after all, may be the help- 
less victims of unknown causes that are deaf 
and blind. 

We know something of ourselves — of the aver- 
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THE PHI. age man—ofhis thoughts, passions, fears and 


LISTINE 25Pitations— something of his sorrows and his 





joys, his weakness, his liability to fall—some- 
thing of what he resists—the struggles, the 
victories and the failures of his life. We know 
something of the tides and currents of the mys- 
terious sea—something of the circuits of the 
wayward winds—but we do not know where 
the wild storms are born that wreck and rend. 
Neither do we know in what strange place the 
mists and clouds are formed that darken all the 
heaven of the mind, nor from whence comes the 
tempest of the brain in which the will to do, 
sudden as the lightning’s flash, seizes and holds 
the man until the dreadful deed is done that 
leaves a curse upon the soul. 

We do not know. Our ignorance should make 
us hesitate. Our weakness should make us 
merciful. 


|RIMES against criminals are bad 
enough, but what shall we say 
when a Government organized to 
protect men, commits crimes 
against the innocent? 

There has recently been released from the Jef- 
fersonville, Missouri, State Prison a man who 
after serving ten years for murder, has been 
found to be innocent, through the death-bed 
confession of the man who committed the crime. 
@ During the interval, the wife of the incarcer- 
ated man procured a divorce on the grounds of 
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her husband being a convicted felon. All of the THE PHI- 
man’s property was used in the defense,andnow LISTINE 
after being robbed by the State of the best years 
of his life, he is thrust out sick and nerveless to 
fight life’s battle alone. For the injury done this 
man by the Government, no redress is possible. 
@ Roland B. Molineux has been declared “ Not 
Guilty” by a jury, after a second trial. At the 
first trial he was convicted on the testimony of 
hired experts, because the inscription on a pack- 
age of poison sent through the mails looked 
like his hand-writing. He was sentenced to be 
electrocuted and was in the death chamber at 
Sing Sing for six months. Only the most de- 
termined fight on the part of his counsel, F. S. 
Black, saved him. The prosecution had trans- 
formed itself into persecution, and the attorneys 
in the employ of the State had set their hearts 
on having Molineux executed. 
No average lawyer could save him—onlya 
man of giant personality could stand against 
the beating-down blows of these hired hangmen 
of the Government. Black threw himself into 
the breach, and fought a legal fight, which, 
even if he had never done anything else, 
would have placed his name, forever, right in 
the front rank of American lawyers. Not only 
was the prosecution bound to have Molineux’s 
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until the trial had reached a point where the 
matter weighed in the scale neither one way 
nor the other. 

Through the efforts of Black, Molineux was 
given his freedom. Had the prisoner not had 
influential friends the Government would have 
snuffed out his life, and that would a’ been an 
end o’n’t. 

As it is, the State took an athlete, robbed him 
of four years’ time, and gives him back to soci- 
ety a wreck. 

For Molineux there is no redress. 

Such cases are neither infrequent, nor extraor- 
dinary. The Benham case at Batavia, New 
York, is still fresh in the minds of the public. 
Benham was accused of murder, tried, found 
guilty, and was awaiting the death penalty 
when Arthur C. Wade became interested in 
the case # # 

Wade became convinced that the evidence 
which convicted this man was insufficient, im- 
proper and should not have been admitted. In 
fact, the jury had assumed the prisoner guilty 
of murder because it had been shown that he 
was ‘‘immoral.” The matter had gone to a 
point where Benham was almost lost sight of 
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in the amount of legal rubbish that had been THE PHI- 
piled high upon him. Only a man of master LISTINE 
mind could sift and sort this brush pile. The 
reputation of the prosecuting lawyers was at 
stake—this man Benham must die. 
And to make the Government loose its fangs on 
the victim was the herculean task of Arthur C. 
Wade. No common lawyer would have been 
listened to by judge, jury or society— public 
opinion was all with the prosecution; as much 
so as when the Salem witchcraft mania was an 
epidemic. Some thought Wade was eternally 
disgraced for even attempting the case. But 
Wade is a fighter of the fighters, an honest, 
fearless, tremendous personality. 
Wade cleared his client. 
And the State turned Benham out—a broken- 
down wreck of a man. 
And for Benham there was no redress. 
Lawyers like F. S. Black and Arthur C. Wade 
are very exceptional —only a few such men are 
found in each generation, and for the lack of 
such defenders how many poor wretches go to 
the gallows— who shall say? 
Dreyfus, who suffered all the pains of the 
damned at the hands of the French Govern- 
ment, has no redress. 
Every lawyer is familiar with scores of cases 
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where innocent men are kept locked up for 
months and the cases finally ‘“‘nolle prossed”’ 
for want of evidence. 

At Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, I once happened 
to be present when a man accused of larceny 
was found not guilty. The State had simply 
seized the wrong person. 

The accused man had a wife and a family of 
five children. He had been in jail for six months 
—all of his little savings were gone. The case 
was So pitiful that it touched the heart of Sheriff 
Wertz, who took up a collection for the poor 
feilow. The judge and every lawyer in the room 
contributed, and they sent the man back to his 
almost starving family with a hundred dollars 
in his pocket. 

Such cases of dire distress are familiar to every 
habitue of court rooms, but seldom it is that 
the poor unfortunate finds the manly generosity 
that was meted out by that sheriff and the law- 
yers of Ebensburg. 

That a Government organized to protect men 
should at times outrage, persecute and destroy 
them, and then provide no remedy at all in 
way of redress seems the very acme of injus- 
tice. If a reckless driver runs over a pedestrian, 
the injured man can have the driver arrested 
for ‘‘criminal carelessness,”” and may also de- 
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mand damages. If a passenger is killed on a THE PHI- 
railroad train those dependent upon him can LISTINE 
enforce their claim. Should an employer fail 
to provide proper protection for his helpers and 
they are injured, there is a redress. 
But the Government— our United States Gov- 
ernment—can legally deprive innocent men of 
their liberty, cause their property to be confis- 
cated, and finally take the victim’s life. After 
the man is dead, it may be very apparent that 
he was innocent of the crime charged; but his 
children will starve on the court-house steps, 
and his wife die in the streets so far as the 
courts that condemned the man are con- 
cerned. 
This shocking perversion of justice that can 
be done by the machinery of justice has its rise 
in the barbaric maxim of English Law, ‘“‘ The 
King can do no wrong.” 
It was supposed that a king was a sort of 
divinity, and our idea of God has always been 
patterned after our Chief Ruler. The king could 
not make a mistake—he was always right, 
hence he was immune from arrest and his ac- 
tions could not be reviewed. 
The action of our Supreme Court cannot be re- 
viewed, because there is no court higher than that 
court. We seem to forget that those who govern 
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THE PHI- get their power from the people, and the people 


LISTINE who make a Government can unmake it or 





change it as they will. 

When the courts have deprived a man of his 
liberty, and he is afterward found to be innocent, 
there should be a way provided to reimburse 
him and his family for their loss, and a recom- 
pense provided for the disgrace which the Gov- 
ernment has inflicted upon them. No reparation 
can be complete, but the Government should 
at least set its citizens an example of righteous- 
ness and good intent. 

Here is an opportunity for some lawmaker to 
take the initiative and achieve immortality. If 
I were a member of Congress, I would never 
rest until there was a law passed that would 
provide some sort of redress for men whom the 
Government had wronged. 

As matters now stand, the Government can 
seize and put to death one of its innocent citi- 
zens and then say to his wife, like the Lynch- 
ing Committee that had hanged the wrong man, 
‘‘I reckon you ’ve got the laugh on us!” 

If the Government takes the life of an innocent 
man, it is no less murder than if the man had 
died at the hands of a private citizen, or a mob. 
In the case of a man killed by a mob, the next 
of kin can enforce the claim against the local 
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government, but when the Government itself THE PHI- 
becomes a mob, there is no redress. LISTINE 
Only one Government, of which I know, has 
faced this iniquity with an earnest desire to 
remedy it, and that is New Zealand. In New 
Zealand if you are arrested for a crime against 
the State, and on trial found innocent, there is a 
Board of Equity that inquires into your earning 
power and you are reimbursed for the time you 
have lost, and the actual outlay you have made 
in the way of defense is made good. 

The only argument against such a law is that it 
opens the way for fraud on the part of criminals 
through a connivance with the officers of the 
courts #2 

This, however, is hardly worthy of serious con- 
sideration. I cannot comprehend a criminal 
voluntarily giving himself up and running the 
risk of trial, on even trumped-up charges, for 
the moderate stipend he might receive by way 
of redress. And if he was not a criminal by na- 
ture he surely would not invite the disgrace of 
being locked up under any consideration. And 
in the case of capital crimes, like that of Ben- 
ham and Molineux, there is not alone the risk 
of the “uncertain jury,” but there is the stigma 
that no man can ever live down who has been 
on trial for his life. 
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That such a law would tend to lessen the num- 
ber of arrests, through caution and the danger 
of arresting the wrong man, may be true, but 
this would be an advantage rather than other- 
wise, for we have too long made fiction of the 
Bible truth that it is better that ninety-nine 
guilty men should escape, than that one inno- 
cent man should suffer. 

There is a maxim of law that every manis sup- 
posed to be innocent until he is proven guilty. 
This, however, is a beautiful legal fiction— it is 
what the late Samuel J. Tilden would have 
called a barren ideality. When a man is arrest- 
ed the entire machinery of the Government 
assumes he is guilty. 

And if the prosecuting attorneys fail to convict 
the man he is still believed to be guilty—and 
“Not Proven” is the esoteric verdict written 
in invisible ink on the blotter. 

And right there lies the opposition to reimburs- 
ing men who have been imprisoned and found 
‘‘Not Guilty.”” The law does not recognize the 
verdict “‘Not Proven,” but the assumption 
usually is that the man deserved all he got, and 
the pity was he did not get more. 

Lawyers and judges do not care to say it very 
loud, but this is their attitude— every man ar- 
rested is guilty, and if you reimburse all those 
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you fail to prove guilty, you will be pensioning THE PHI- 
an army of rogues. LISTINE 
But I have yet to find the judge who dare frank- 
ly and publicly put the argument in that form. 
To do so is to repudiate absolutely the maxim 
that every man is supposed to be innocent until 
he is proven guilty. And moreover, to assume 
that men not proven guilty deserve punishment 
and can be punished, is to make the law a living 
farce # # 

There is now an evasion of justice by which 
men may be legally punished who are not proven 
guilty and the courts seemingly look with dis- 
favor upon any plan to curtail this illegal privi- 
lege which they enjoy. There is no precedent 
for the curtailment—and the courts oppose by 
instinct any innovation. 

And that the courts and criminals should con- 
nive in order to plunder the State, I do not for 
a moment believe. For the most part our courts 
are in the hands of honest men— mistakes may 
be made, weakness and limitation may enter, 
but I think too well of the judgment of the 
people to believe that they elect to office men 
who would systematically rob them if they 
could # # 

So let us not beg the question. View the subject 
as you will, when no man is safe from arrest 
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THE PHI- and imprisonment, and when he may have to 
LISTINE spend a quarter of a million dollars in proving 


himself innocent, and he then has no redress 
against this Government of the people, for the 
people and by the people, that can legally wrong 
and destroy some of its people, there is some- 
thing grievously wrong. 

It is a big subject, and from the day this maga- 
zine goes out to its five hundred thousand 
readers, it will not down. The topic is up for 
discussion—it can never be smiled away nor 
shelved; it may be temporarily waived, or post- 
poned, but eventually it must be frankly met. 

AAA 

Sympathy is the first attribute of love 
as well as its last. And I am not sure 
but that sympathy is love’s own self, 
vitalized mayhap by some divine acti- 
nic ray. Only a thorn-crowned, bleed- 
ing Christ could have won the adora- 
tion of a world. Only the souls who 
have suffered are well loved. Thus 
does Golgotha find its recompense. 
Hark and take courage, ye who arein 
bonds! Gracious spirits, seen and un- 
seen, will minister to ye now, where 
otherwise they would have passed 
without a sign! 


There are a good many people who do not like 
what I write. To these I can only say: Do not 
be discouraged — you may yet grow to it. 
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DID YOU 


That Improper Food Often Causes the 
Liquor Habit? 


It’s a great proposition to get rid of a taste for 
liquor by changing food. 

** About three years ago,’’ writes a man from Lowry City, 
Mo.,‘‘my appetite failed me and my food disagreed with me. 
I got weak and nervous and felt dull and entirely unfit for 
business; then like a fool I went to taking liquor to stimulate 
an appetite. For a time that seemed to help and I congratu- 
lated myself on finding so simple a remedy. But, alas! I had 
to take more and more all the time until I got so that I could 
not get along without the whisky, and I was in a pitiable 
condition. 

I tried to quit but that seemed impossible as I needed nour- 
ishment and my stomach rejected food and the more whisky I 
drank the worse I got. I kept fighting this battle for more 
than two years and almost gave up all hope. 


I noticed an advertisement of Grape-Nuts in the paper and 
concluded to try it. I found I could eat Grape-Nuts with a 
relish and it was the first food that I found nourished me in a 
long time. Soon my stomach trouble stopped, my appetite in- 
creased, the craving thirst relaxed until all desire for drink 
was gone. I have used Grape-Nuts constantly for over a year 
and I am now strong and robust ; entirely cured from drink 
and able to work hard every day. My gratitude for Grape- 
Nuts is unspeakable as: it has saved my life and reputation.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battie Creek, Mich, 
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Colonial 
Glassware 


FOR THE TABLE 
AND SIDEBOARD 








C. DORFLINGER 


& SONS 
3 & 5 West Nineteenth St. 
near Fifth ave., New York 




















To All Ye Good 
Philistine Folk 


‘@ DN Receipt of Cen Dollars 


TO PAY FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
in the AMERICAN ACADEMY OF IMMORTALS, we 
record the new member’s name on the Great Roster 
(in colors) and send gratis, express prepaid, one 
each of every bound volume of THE PHILISTINE 
which we have. We also send the member one of 
each bound volume as it comes out, and a copy of 
the Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-hine years—but no longer. To repeat—if 
you take a Life Membership you get one each of 
the bound volumes we have, and you also receive 
the Choice Literature for the century, lackirg one 
year. We further send you the Little Journeys gra- 
tis, beginning with the 1903 series, and various 
other bits of Choice Literature Every. Little While. 














eee PHILISTEINE 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York 








Che Philistine 





SA ae ws 


Is a Periodical of Protest edited by Elbert Hubbard. 
The circulation is 110,000 per month, and full page 
advertisement costs $100.00. One-half or one-quar- 
ter page at same rate. Below are some reasons why 
your advertisement should bé in THE PHILISTINE: 


Its circulation is national and bona fide. 

It is read and passed along. 

It goes to a class of people who think and act for themselves 
and who have the money and brains to discriminate in favor 
of good things. 

he present cost gf a full page advertisement is less than 
one-twelfth of the cost of printing and addressing an equal 
number of ordinary postal cards. 

The value of a page in ‘‘ The Philistine ’’ is at least twelve 
times greater than the value of a postal card. 

The editor of ‘‘ The Philistine’’ is probably the most wide- 
ly quoted & most positive force in the literary world of to-day. 

Bibert Hubbard’s admirers and patrons form a distinct class 
who can be reached only through his publications. 

While you may not agree with all you find in ‘‘ The Phi- 
listine,’’ there are thousands who do, and who believe in the 
advertisements as well as the writings of Fra Elbertus. 

The limited number of pages devoted to advertising greatly 
enhances the advertising value of ‘‘ The Philistine.’’ 

No questionable advertisement is accepted at any price. 

Rates-will be doubled without ceremony as soon as we feel 
that the publication is carrying a reasonable amount of adver- 
tising, with a view of making its advertising pages the most 
exclusive and therefore the most profitable to its patrons. 


PRG OAR 6 aw 








Frederic Ul. Gardner, Sole owner of all advertising space 
in the Roycroft publications, 809 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
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AN is an infinite little copy of God; 
that is glory enough for man. I am 
aman, an invisible atom, a drop-in 
the ocean, a grain of sand on the 
shore. Little as I am, I feel the God in me, 
because I can also bring forth out of my 
chaos. I make books, which are creations. I 
| feel in myself that future life; I am like a for- 
est which has been more than once cut 
down; the new shoots are stronger and live- 
lier than ever. ’ 
I am rising, | know, toward the sky. The 
sunshine is on my head. The earth gives me 
its generous sap, but heaven lights me with 
the reflection of unknown worlds. You say 
the soul is nothing but the result of bodily 
powers. Why, then, is my soul more lum- 
inous when my bodily powers begin to fail? 
Winter is on my head and eternal spring is in} 
my heart. Then I breathe at this hour the 
fragrance of the lilacs, the violets and the 
roses as at twenty years ago. The nearer I 
approach the end the plainer I hear around 
me the symphonies of the worlds which invite 
—VictTor Huco. 
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“Big F our’ 


A Railroad 
Of the People 
For the People 


By the People 


As the standard passenger line of the Central States. 
2,500 miles of railway in 
OhioeIndiana-I Illinois 
Kentucky and Michigan 
Through Sleepers between 

New York Cincinnati 

And 1 







Boston Chicago 
Washington St. Louis 


Finest Day Coaches Ever Built. 
Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst. Gen’] P.& T. A. 
OINCINNATI, OnIO. 
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Little Journeys 
To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 
EDITION DE LUXE 
be Do Do Poko Lo Ro So Ropo RoR eo RoR Rod Lok. Boho) 
Yaa ERIES of 1902, on hand- 
(2) made paper, each bound in 
limp chamois, silk lined, with 
silk marker, frontispiece portrait, 
hand illumined, antique type. 
A fitting and sumptuous book. 


The twelve volumes, {$12.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 
SSSSSCSSSOSGHESCSSSGSGGaee 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 
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FROM THE UNITED STATES OFFICIAL CENSUS 
REPORT: In 1895 Messrs. Wilcox & White of Meriden, 
Conn., began manufacturing an interior attachment, and in 
February, 1897, built their first ANGELUs, a cabinet piano 
player. This instrument, the invention of E. H. White, may 
be regarded as the pioneer of the various similar attach- 
ments which have since been placed upon the market. 





LTHOUGH we are justly proud of having placed before the public 

the pioneer piano player, yet we realize that our pre-eminence 

must be maintained by progress, so we are continually applying 
our experience, our skill and ingenuity to improving and pe n 
our instrument. To-day we declare that there is no piano player whic 
has such complete and ingenious expression devices as has the Angelus. 
Local agents throughout the country. Illustrated book given to inquirerg 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
Main Offices & Factory, MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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THE MAULE 
SEED BOOK 











FOR NINETEEN HUNDRED & 
THREE IS FREE TO ALL IN- 
TERESTEDIN GARDENING 
WHO MENTION “ THE PHILIS- 
TINE.’ IF YOU WANT AN UP- 
TO-DATE GARDEN YOU 
OUGHT TO HAVE IT, THE 
BEST SEED CATALOG !: HAVE 
EVER PUBLISHED. THE 
FIRST EDITION ALONE 
COSTS OVER THIRTY-SEVEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS 











Address WM. HENRY MAULE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 



































A Lodging & Night 
A Story or Francis VILLON 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
SISSSSESSESSSSISOSSSSSISSS 


= ~— HIS exquisite tale, tinted with wit 
© © and tender pathos, and touched 
~ into life by the spirit of Robert 
Louis the Well-Beloved, has been done 
roycroftie into a most Beautiful Book— 
at least we think it is, but of course these 
things are a question of taste. However, 
the edition will not last long, so perhaps 
you better order now. Sent to the Illu- 
minati on suspicion, all charges prepaid. 


Price in limp chamois, silk lined, $ 2.00 
On Japan Vellum, hand illumined, 10.00 
ettee tet etre t titi ett ee errr. 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 





DID YOU EVER vse 
PRESS CLIPPINGS? 








Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, 
magazines and trade press of the United States and 
Canada on any particular subject? Send us your order, 
describing what you want us to clip, enclose $2 and we 
will send you our service, for one month, mailing you 
daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. We read 
and clip about 25,000 publications each month. 
MANUFACTURERS can learn where there is a market for their 
s and how best to reach it: 
BUSINESS MEN can obtain réliable tips which lead to business 
prenget in on the follow-up plan. 
N E can gather all that is printed about matters of imme- 
diate interest, the latest and best thought from many sources. 
UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Send stamp for our booklet. 153 La Salle St., Chicago 
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OST everybody has seen the new car cards which 
the LACKAWANNA RAILROAD has been put- 
ting out this season. They tell a story in a series of 
bright little jingles that belies the old saying about the 
course of true love, for in this romance love runs smooth 
**on the Road of Anthracite,’’ and the wedding feast is 
served on the dining-car before the lovers leave the train. 
The entire set of cards has been put into the form of a 
booklet entitled, ‘‘A Romance of the Rail.’’ It will be 
sent free to any one who will send two cents in stamps 
to cover postage to T. W. LEE, General Passenger 
Agent, 26 Exchange Place, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Little Journeys 


New Serizs: Epirion Dr Luxe 
Vols. VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, and XI 








croft water-mark, hand-made paper, initials and title- 
pags hand- illumined, bound in limp chamois—siik 
fined, gilt top. We have only a limited number of 
each, and while they last, the price of the volumes will be 


Three Dollars each. 
A few spetially bound in boards, leather back and corners, 


at Five Dollars each. 

VOL. SIX—Morris, Browning, Tennyson, Burns, Milton, 
Johnson. 

VOL. SEVEN—Macaulay, Byron, Addison, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Disraeli. 

VOL. EIGHT—Wagner, Paganini, Chopin, Mozart, Bach, 
Mendelssohn. 

VOL. NINE—Liszt, Beethoven, Handel, Verdi, Schuntiiiel 
Brahms. 

VOL. TEN—Raphael, Leonardo, Botticelli, Thorwaldsen, 
Gainsborough, Velasquez. 

VOL. ELEVEN—Corot, Correggio, Gian Bellini, Cellini, 
Abbey, Whistler. 


E #) RONTISPIECE portrait of each subject, text on Roy- 
a 








THE ROYCROFTERS 
Who are at East Aurora, New York 








IN DREAM 


A Poem of Imagination 


By SIMON DURST: Author of 
Rhapsodies of Poeticus Hungricus, etc. 





Al NEW book issued by the Woonsocket 
Publishing Company in an autograph 
edition of 1200 copies. This is a poem 
for book-lovers and those fond collectors 
who prize the permeating, the peculiar, 
the pungent and the picturesque. The 
text is remarkable for a grace of diction, 
imagery, graceful flow of rhyme, rhythm 
and reason, and a sustained power that 
has not been excelled by any poem since 
Byron’s Childe Harold—all of which 
the author himself acknowledges. 

Seventy-five Spencer stanzas; is printed 
on hand-made, deckle-edged paper and 
bound in ooze calf. Price, $10.00 net. 





Woonsocket PusiisHinc CompPpaANY 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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The devil sends us our relatives, 
but thank God we can choose 


our friends for ourselves. 
—Ali Baba. 




















THE INCOMPARABLE TRAGEDY OF 


mMamitiet 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


SVSSSSSGSESSESSESSESSESSSIGS 
or HIS is a trifle the best piece of 


5 book-making the Roycrofters have 

© P«<\ever done. The page is 8x10, the 

= paper Roycroft water-mark, hand- 
made. The type is the ‘‘ Bruce Roman,”’ cut 
in 1835 and forgotten until yesterday when 
we dug it up. The borders, head-bands and 
ornaments were made by Sammy the Artist, 
and the whole designed and laid out by our 
Mr. Andrew Andrews. It is a severely plain, 
yet elegant piece of work, of which we are 
rather proud. It was-a year in the making. 
Bound in boards, leather backs, $5.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, ; $25.00 


Sent to the Elect on suspicion: drop a postal. 


SUSSSSSSSSSSSSISOSGEGesd 
The Roycrofters 


EAST AURORA NEW YORK 























A Small Preachment on 
H A RK M O Nee 


By Fra ELBERTUS 


Perfect Harmony means a perfect adjustment of 
life to its environment. Perhaps a perfect harmony 
is not possible, but we can approach it. 
Harmony is life; discord is death. 
Harmony has many forms: music is only one form 
of harmony, appealing to the soul through the 
sense of hearing; painting and statuary appeal to us 
through the sense of sight; literature through the 
understanding. We absorb harmony into our beings, 
and we transmute it into other forms and give it out. 
The only way we can keep harmony is to give it 
away. He who gives out the most harmony receives 
most and possesses most. 
Music sometimes lifts one into a world of sublim- 
ity, and at such times I write my best. Others reé 
‘ceive harmony, and give it out at their finger-tips 
in beautiful work. 
But the harmony that manifests itself in life, radi- 
ating kindness, good-cheer, and a sympathetic will- 
ingness to help bear the burdens of the world, is 
perhaps the best of all. 
All good people love -music—all good music makes 
} people better. Music puts you in tune, fits you to 
wd do your work—fills you with the spirit of harmony. 


1) es he “Starr” Piano produces Harmony: 
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Costs "Ten Delfans—2No further dues 
_ OF assessments; and ne liabilities. Your. 
duties -consist if living up-to your 


q ~: ‘Ideal {as nearly as possible) and attend- ee 


. ingrne Annual Dinner (if soeyenignd. 
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; ) The inembersbip enlieles ' 
= LG Dah ang PuiListine for 99 years, ee te cee. ery e 
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A ep of exary bound volume (two a yest) 
B as they appear. . : 
BCs pet hd ovRNEYs, pwith current num- “}] 


: that chall-be in future. 
P sek ot seaebles, addresses. and 






oycroltre ia ele o send you i. 


|. Bvery Littl: While . 
. ‘Suceess, Health and Sov: Vibrations; ‘ 
by. the Pastor or-Ali Baba. Addrete te 


Ge Bussey. Gast users, D. 9. 

















































